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is handbook contains information on some of the prominent laws which can 
used to protect the rights of women as workers. During 1998 to 1999, 


ernational Labour Organisation (ILO) conducted an advocacy effort called 
ning and Information Dissemination on Women Workers’ Rights - India 
ject, in which Comet Media Foundation had Participated. As an outcome of 
S project, we did a photo-documentation of women at work in Maharashtra, 
m which emerged a set of ten photographic postcards, an annotated 
liography on women workers’ issues, eight dossiers of press clippings, and a 


Of 12 posters entitled recognise, protect and promote women workers’ 
hts. 


> posters take up issues relevant to women employed in different sectors of 
economy and act as a reminder of the legal rights of women workers. The 
ters are designed for information dissemination and advocacy amongst 
‘kers, trade unions, employers, state and central governments, NGOs, 
nen’s organisations, research bodies and others working with different 


tions of women workers in India. The majority of these laws are applicable 
oth men and women workers. 


the posters started reaching these organisations, we found that while the 
tents were appreciated, many of groups were unable to use them 

quately. Their places of work often did not have sufficient wall space to 

Nay the posters at a readable distance. It was suggested that we reproduce 
information on the posters in the form of a small handbook. 


=n the organising committee of the Indian Association for Women’s Studies 
NS) asked Comet Media Foundation, for the second time in succession, to 
anise a women’s fair as part the IXth National Conference on Women’s 

Jies at Hyderabad, we offered to produce this handbook and organise a 

to exhibition on the theme of women at work. The IAWS then approached 
FEM for financial support, and both the ideas came through.The exhibition 
vs on the photographs taken during the ILO project and subsequently by 
Comet team, and some of them are reproduced here in this booklet. 


iree Suryanarayanan and Aanchal Kapur developed the text concerning the 
. The International Labour Organization have kindly allowed us to 
oduce this information and the photographs. 


hank all the individuals and organisations who made this handbook and 
bition possible, especially the working women who cooperated with us in 
Jhotography. We welcome translations of this booklet into other languages 
would work with anyone who is interested. 


ti Bhat 
1e Comet Media Foundation team 
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Historically, labour laws have 
come into existence after long 
struggles by industrial workers, 
both here and overseas. As a 
consequence, these laws were 
formulated keeping traditional 
industrial settings in mind. Over 
the years, a large section of 
workers belonging to the 
Organised sector did benefit from 
such provisions. 


However during the past two 
decades, and particularly after 
structural adjustment, the 
unorganised sector has grown 
considerably. A majority of women 
workers today are part of this 
sector. They work part-time, on 
contract, from their homes, as 
vendors and in a myriad self- 
employed situations. This sector 
often goes unrecognised and 
unregulated, and its workers do 
not have legal protection. 


Activists have been struggling tc 
have the scope of existing labou 
laws extended to cover the 
unorganised sector, or to create 
separate legislation recognising 
the specific issues of workers in 
this sector. While there are 
problems in the implementation 
any law, the presence of laws 
protecting workers’ rights on the 
statute books strengthens the 
basis for struggles. 


Besides national laws, the 
International Labour Standards 
(ILS) passed by the ILO play an 
important role in advocacy and ir 
setting national standards. The 
ILS consist of conventions and 
recommendations. Conventions 
are subject to ratification by 
states who are members of the U 
and ILO. They create binding 
obligations on the ratifying | 
members to apply the provisions | 
of the ILS in their countries. 
Recommendations are not legally 
binding and are intended to work 
as guidelines for national policy. 


When a country ratifies a 
convention, it undertakes to appl) 
it through formulation of national! 
law and policy. Further, it is 
expected to report to the ILO 
about the measures taken to 
implement the convention. These 
standards help in bringing in law 
relevant for women workers. Thu 
they can be used by trade 
unionists and activists at the 
national level as advocacy tools, t 
bring pressure on the state to | 
relevant legislation. 


| 


t is well known that one of the 
easons that national laws and the 
LS have not been able to protect 
he rights of women workers is 
ecause information about them 
ind how they can be used is not 
eadily accessible. This handbook 
5 an attempt to create such 
ccess. The information here is 
lustrative, and not exhaustive. It 
an be used as a guide to the laws 
vat protect specific areas of 
lomen’s rights. The original texts 
f these laws must be referred to 
yr details. 
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introduction 


The protection of the rights of 
women workers is only effective 
when legislation is coupled with 
the organisation-building. Political 
and policy support and better 
enforcement mechanisms are also 
required. For those who want to 
know more, there is a section on 
forms of organisation and a list of 
suggested reading at the end of 
this handbook. 


equality of opportunity and treatment at the workplace 


right to equal pay for 
equal work 


NATIONAL LAW 
Constitution of India 


The State shall, in particular, 
direct its policy towards securing 
equal pay for equal work for both 
men and women. 

Article 39(d), Directive Principles of 
State Policy 


Equal Remuneration Act, 1976 


A man and a woman doing same 
or similar work must get equal 
wages. 


An employer is punishable for 
discrimination against women in 
respect of wages, recruitment, 
promotion, training or transfer. 


lity of opportunity and treatment at the workplace 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Equal Remuneration Convention 
(No. 100), 1951* 

Men and women workers are 
entitled to equal remuneration for 
work of equal value to the 
employer. 


9 Ratified by the Government of India 
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IATIONAL LAW 
inimum Wages Act, 1948 


inimum wages are fixed for 
fferent employments by each 
tate. 


1é employer must pay every 
nployee wages not less than the 
inimum rate. 


1e Government must review the 
te fixed at least once in every 
/e years. 


le hours of work of a normal 
Irking day must be fixed. 


nimum wages must be paid in 
sh, except when payment in 
id is customary. 


nimum rates for time-work, 
>ce-work and overtime must 
0 be fixed. 


lality of opportunity and treatment at the workplace 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Minimum Wage Fixing Convention 
(No. 131), 1970 


National governments will 
establish a system of minimum 
wages covering all groups of wage 
earners, to be revised from time to 
time. 


Minimum wages shall be 
determined in agreement or in full 
consultation with representatives 
of workers and employers. 


Employers who fail to pay 
minimum wages are liable for 
punishment. 


Factors determining the level of 
minimum wages should include 
needs of workers, cost of living, 
social security benefits, level of 
economic development and 


productivity. 
ll 


right to maternity 
benefits 


NATIONAL LAW 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 


An employer must provide women 
workers with benefits during and 
after pregnancy and in the early 
months of motherhood. 


A woman is entitled to 6 weeks of 
leave with full pay, both before 
and after delivery. 


If she wants, she can take the 
entire 12 weeks of leave after 
delivery. 


It is unlawful for an employer to 
discharge or dismiss a woman 
during or on account of maternity 
leave, except for gross 
misconduct. 


Violation of these provisions by an 
employer is punishable under the 
Act. 


ame additional laws providing for 
aternity benefits: 


nployees’ State Insurance Act, 
148; Plantations Labour Act, 
151; Mines Act, 1952. 


working mothers 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Maternity Protection Convention 
(Revised ) (No. 103), 1952 


All women have the right to at 
least 12 weeks of maternity leave, 
no less than 6 of which must be 
taken after childbirth. 


During pregnancy and upto at 
least 3 months after childbirth, a 
woman should be transferred from 
any work which can be harmful to 
her health and that of her child, 
without loss of wages. 


It is unlawful for an employer to 
give notice of dismissal to a 
woman during maternity leave. 


Night Work Convention (No. 171), 
1990* 


Women can demand work other 
than night work, before and after 
childbirth, and for additional 
periods in respect of which a 
medical certificate should be 
produced. 


* Ratified by the Government of India 


working mothers 


right to childcare 
facilities at work 


IATIONAL LAW 
actories Act, 1948 


1 a factory, as defined under the 


ct, an employer must provide a 
‘eche: 


here more than 30 women 
orkers are employed 


rr children below the age of 6 
2ars. 


aternity Benefit Act, 1961 


woman worker must be 

srmitted to take 2 nursing breaks 
addition to normal breaks until 
e child is 15 months old. 


me additional laws providing for 
ildcare facilities: 


intations Labour Act, 1951; 
nes Act, 1952; 


edi and Cigar Workers 
Inditions of Employment) Act, 
66; 


er-State Migrant Workmen 
2gulation of Employment and 
nditions of Service) Act, 1979; 


ding and Other Construction 
rkers’ (Regulation of 
ployment and Conditions of 
vice) Act, 1996. 


working mothers 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Workers with Family 
Responsibilities Convention 
(No. 156), 1981 


All measures compatible with 
national conditions should be 
taken to enable men and women 
workers with family responsibilities 
to avail of child-care and family 
services and facilities. 


Maternity Protection Convention 
(Revised) (No. 103), 1952 


A mother shall be entitled to 
interrupt her work to nurse her 
child. 


iS 


working mothers 


right to shared family 
responsibilities 


IATIONAL LAW 


Ss of now, there is no National law 
pecifically covering the right to 
hared family responsibilities. 


working mothers 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Workers with Family 
Responsibilities Convention (No. 
156), 1981 


All measures compatible with 
national conditions should be 
taken to enable men and women 
workers to: 


become part of and remain 
integrated in the labour force 


re-enter the labour force after an 
absence due to family 
responsibilities 


share work and family 
responsibilities 


have the right of redressal in case 
of termination of employment on 
grounds of family responsibilities. 


Workers with Family 
Responsibilities Recommendation 
(No. 165), 1981 


Provides for: 


parental leave for either parent 
following maternity leave 


leave of absence in case of illness 
of dependent child and other 
members of the immediate family. 


An additional Convention 
providing safeguards against 
dismissal: 


Termination of Employment 
Convention (No. 158), 1982. 


ay 


safe working conditions 


right to occupational 
Safety and health 
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NATIONAL LAW 


As of now, there is no 
comprehensive National law 
covering Occupational Safety and 
Health (OSH) in all sectors of 
work. However, some specific 
legislations with provisions on 
OSH are given here. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923 

The employer is liable to pay 
compensation to the worker in 
case of: 


injury caused by an accident 
arising out of and in course of 
employment 


occupational disease, as specified 
in the Act. 


Factories Act, 1948; Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951; Mines Act, 1952 
These Acts regulate conditions of 
work in factories, plantations and 
mines. 


Hours of work and leave must be 
defined. 


Sanitary, health and welfare 
measures must be undertaken. 


Maternity benefits must be 
provided for women workers. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Occupational Safety and Health 
Convention (No. 155), 1981 


Member States must formulate 
and implement a coherent national 
0licy On occupational safety, 
vealth and the working 
snvironment. This policy should be 
nade in consultation with 
Irganisations of employers and 
Norkers. 


\ worker who has removed herself 
rom a work situation which she 
elieves presents imminent 

langer to her health must be 
yrotected from undue 
onsequences. 


Jccupational Health Services 
onvention (No. 161), 1985 
Vorkers are to be informed of 
ealth hazards in their work, and 


safe working conditions 


measures for surveillance of 
workers’ health are to be 
undertaken. 


Radiation Protection Convention 
(No. 115), 1960* ; Maximum 
Weight Convention (No. 127), 
1967; Benzene Convention (No. 
136), 1971*; Working 
Environment (Air Pollution, Noise 
and Vibration) Convention (No. 
148), 1977; Chemicals Convention 
(No. 170), 1990 


These are some Conventions that 
seek to prevent injury or damage 
to health caused by exposure to 
particular occupational hazards. 
Representatives of employers, 
governments and workers must 
make efforts to better understand 
the links between gender and 
health to ensure safe working 
conditions for women workers, and 
for all workers. 


safe working conditions 


right to protection from 
sexual harassment at 
the workplace 


NATIONAL LAW 


Indian Penal Code, 1869 


Any word, gesture or act intended 
to insult the modesty of a woman 
and is heard or seen by that 
woman is an offence and is 
punishable with simple 
imprisonment and/or a fine. 
(Section 509) 


Guidelines laid down by the 
Supreme Court in 1997* 


Sexual harassment at the 
workplace includes unwelcome 
sexually determined behaviour 
such as: 


physical contact and advances 


a demand or request for sexual 
favours 


sexually coloured remarks 


showing pornography 

any other unwelcome physical, 
verbal or non-verbal conduct of a 
sexual nature. 


=Mployers’ responsibilities: 


oO develop a sexual harassment 
olicy and to circulate it visibly 


0 develop a confidential and time- 


ound complaints procedure 


oO treat sexual harassment as a 


isciplinary offence, and to amend 


ervice rules to incorporate this. 
Mmployees’ responsibilities: 


9 talk about it and hold meetings 


) compel the employer to 
stablish a complaints committee: 


hich should be headed by a 
‘oman 


t least half of whose members 
10uld be women 


which local NGOs should be 
volved. 


itil necessary legislation is 
issed, these guidelines are 
gally binding and enforceable. 
ley apply to all government and 
ivate sector organisations, 
spitals, universities and the 
organised sector. Action by the 
rker, colleagues and the 
aployer will stop this pervasive 
lation. 


udgement dated 13" August 1997 in 
hakha and others v. State of Rajasthan, 
orted in (1997) 6 SCC 241, eee! 


; 


safe working conditions 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Discrimination ( Employment and 


Occupation) Convention (NO. TIL), 
1958* 


Under this Convention, sexual 
harassment has been recognised 
as a form of discrimination*** 
when unsolicited sexual attention: 


is perceived as a condition or a 
precondition for employment 


influences decisions regarding 
employment, or prejudices 
occupational performance 


humiliates, insults or intimidates 
the person suffering from such 
acts. 


*Ratified by the Government of India 


**General Survey by the Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations, International 
Labour Conference (75th Session), 1988, 
para. 45, 
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NATIONAL LAW 


Employees’ State Insurance Act, 


1948 


Applies to all factories as defined 
under the Act. 


All employees must be insured. 


Certain benefits are provided to 
employees in case of illness, 
maternity and employment injury. 


An Employee State Insurance 
ESI) Fund comprising of 
ontributions from the employer 
ind employee is administered by 
he ESI Corporation. 


Yo employer shall dismiss or 
uNish an employee while the 
atter is in receipt of any benefit 
inder the Act. 


Iditional laws providing social 
curity benefits: 


orkmen’s Compensation Act, 
123; Employees’ Provident Funds 
d Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 
52; Payment of Gratuity Act, 


aes 


“ 


ae ees 


social security 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention (No. 102), 
POR2 


In keeping with national 
conditions, aims to establish 
minimum standards that provide 
for: medical care, sickness, old 
age, unemployment, employment 
injury, family, maternity, invalidity 
and survivors’ benefits. 


Some additional Conventions 
providing social security 
Protection: 


Workmen’s Compensation 
(Occupational Diseases ) 
Convention (Revised) (No. 42), 
1934* ; Employment Injury 
Benefits Convention (No. 121 De 
1964; Invalidity, Old Age and 
Survivors’ Benefits Convention 
(No. 128), 1967; Medical Care and 
Sickness Benefits Convention (No. 
130), 1969. 


* Ratified by the Government of India 


specific categories of women workers 


rights of contract, 
migrant and 
construction workers 


NATIONAL LAW 


Contract Labour (Regulation and 
Abolition) Act, 1970 


Applies to establishments where 
20 or more workmen are or were 
employed as contract labour on 
any day of the preceding year. 
Contract workers are entitled to: 


wages paid in the presence of an 
authorised representative of the 
principal employer 


basic amenities such as drinking 
water and toilet facilities. 


This Act is enforced through: 


registration of the establishment 
and licensing of contractors. 


The principal employer is liable if 
the contractor fails to abide by the 
provisions of this Act. 


[Inter-State Migrant Workmen 
‘Regulation of Employment and 
conditions of Service) Act, 1979 


Nherever 5 or more migrant 
vorkers are or were employed on 
iny day of the preceding year, 
ontractors or principal employers 
nust provide: 


he same conditions of service as 
ther workers doing same or 
imilar work 


fages fixed under the Minimum 
Vages Act, 1948 in cash only 


displacement allowance covering 
)-and-fro fare from the migrant 
orkers’ home States. 


specific categories of women workers 


Building and Other Construction 
Workers’ (Regulation of 
Employment and Conditions of 
Service) Act, 1996 


In any building or construction 
work, where 10 or more workers 
are or were employed on any day 
of the preceding year by an 
establishment, the employer must 
provide: 


specified wages for overtime 


specified hours of work, with rest 
intervals and one paid rest day in 
the week 


creche on sites with more than 50 
female workers 


basic amenities and 
accommodation at the work site. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Safety and Health in Construction 
Convention (No. 167), 1988 


Employers and self-employed 
persons engaged in all 
construction activities have a duty 
to comply with prescribed safety 
and health measures at their 
workplaces. Principal employers, 
contractors or persons nominated 
by them are responsible for 
ensuring compliance with these 
measures. 
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specific categories of women workers 


rights of part-time 
workers 


specific categories of women workers 


VATIONAL LAW 


\S Of now, there is no National law 
pecifically covering the rights of 
art-time workers. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Part-Time Work Convention (No. 
175), 1994 


Part-time workers must receive 
the same protection as full-time 
workers with respect to: 


the right to organise and bargain 
collectively 


occupational safety and health 


discrimination in employment and 
occupation. 


Part-time workers must receive 
conditions equivalent to full-time 
workers in the fields of: 


statutory social security schemes 
maternity protection 


terms of termination of 
employment 


paid annual leave, paid public 
holiday and sick leave. 


Part-time workers must receive a 
basic wage which, calculated 
proportionately on an hourly, 
performance-related or piece-rate 
basis, is not lower than the basic 
wage of comparable full-time 
workers. 
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specific categories of women workers 


rights of homeworkers 


NATIONAL LAW 


As of now, there is no 
comprehensive National law 
governing home work. 


However, the Beedi and Cigar 
Workers (Conditions of 
Employment) Act, 1966 provides 
certain rights for homeworkers 
engaged in beedi and cigar 
manufacture. 


Beedi and Cigar Workers 
‘Conditions of Employment) Act, 
1966 


\ll workers engaged in beedi and 

‘igar manufacture, irrespective of 
vhether they work from home or 

it industrial premises, are eligible 
or benefits such as: 


Nose under the Payment of Wages 
ct, 1936; Industrial Disputes Act, 
947 and Maternity Benefit Act, 
961 


vertime wages at prescribed 
ates 


ne weekly holiday and annual 
ave with wages 


1é month's notice or equivalent 
ages in case of termination of 
nployment. 


Specific categories of women workers 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARD 


Home Work Convention (No. 177), 
1996 


Home work is work carried out by 
a person for remuneration: 


in premises of the person’s own 
choice, other than the employer’s 
workplace 


which results in a product or 
service, as specified by the 
employer 


irrespective of who provides the 
equipment, materials and other 
inputs used. 


National policies and laws should 
ensure: 


a minimum level of pay and 
working conditions for 
homeworkers 


equality of treatment between 
homeworkers and other wage 
earners, taking into account the 
special characteristics of home 
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orms of organisation 


Ever since the advent of the 
industrial revolution, the trade 
union has been the traditional form 
of workers’ organisation all over 
the world. However, in recent 
years we have seen successful 
building of organisations in the 
informal sector using other forms. 
This section gives a review of the 
main organisational forms adopted 
by activists and groups. It is 
largely based on the information in 
Forms of Organisations: square 
pegs in round holes a booklet 
brought out by the Society for 
Participatory Research in Asia, 
(PRIA) New Delhi, 1986. 


trade union 


According to the Indian Trade 
Unions Act of 1926, a trade union 
is a temporary or permanent 
structure formed primarily for the 


purpose of regulating relations 
between workers and employers, 
or between workers and workers, 
or between employers and 
employers. The Act also covers 
any federation of two or more 
unions. 

Under this Act, any seven people 
can apply for the registration of a 
trade union. As part of the 
registration procedure, the union 
is expected to specify the rules of 
admission for ordinary members 
and designate the number of non- 
worker office-bearers in their 
executive committee. At least half 
of these members must be 
workers in the industry. The 
bylaws should articulate the 
manner in which members of the 
executive committee and other 
office-bearers of the trade union 
will be appointed and removed. 
Thus trade unions are effective 
membership-based organisations, 


with the participation of workers 
built into the structure of the 
organisation.One of the greatest 
strengths of a trade union 
structure is its direct contribution 
to and association with 
Empowerment, and collective 
action according to democratic 
principles. It can be a powerful 
form to enhance the economic 
status of workers engaged in wage 
labour. This is why empowerment 
of women workers through 
struggles for increased wages can 
€ effectively accomplished 
rough this form. 


>iINCe any number of workers 
elonging to a trade can become 
rdinary members of a union, 
hese organisations have 
leveloped the Capacity to work 
vith a large number of members. 


he sheer size of these 
rganisations lends strength to 
1eir negotiations. This gives trade 
nions the relative advantage of 
eing able to deal with the issues 
Fa significant number of people, 
ithin a single degal entity. 


1 recent decades, many NGOs 
orking in the unorganised sector 
ave avoided registering trade 
ions. Perhaps this is due to a 
nited understanding of this form. 
is assumed that this form can 
used only as a tool of struggle 
jainst an employer. In the 
‘Ormal sector, where there is no 
2ar employer-employee 
ationship, it has been felt that 


forms of organisation 


However, some Organisations such 
as SEWA have been able to use 
the trade union structure to 
mobilise poor women engaging in 
Particular trades. This has 
increased the income and Saving 
Capacities of their members, to 
create massive resource pools. 
These resources have been 
effectively turned into a source of 
credit. Such organisations have 
been able to leverage the market 
and the state effectively. They 
have overcome the confusion of 
not having a distinct entity as an 
employer by placing the 
enhancement of their members’ 
interests as their primary 
objective. 


What are some of the drawbacks 
of the trade union form of 
organisation? They may be denied 
funding from the state for 
Economic activities or projects that 
are not linked to the common 
perception of unions. They may 
also face problems getting funds 
from foreign donors under the 
existing laws. 


As member-based Organisations, 
trade unions may not have 
members withs certain types of 
professional skills that may be 
necessary for implementing 
economic programmes. To solve 
this problem, organisations like 
SEWA have employed 
professionals as staff, while the 
executive committee is made up of 
women workers, and the 
professional staff is accountable to 
them. 
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cooperative 


A cooperative is another form of 
member-based organisation, 
where the producers or workers 
are owners, and they share the 
profits of the cooperative. A 
cooperative aims at the economic 
and social betterment of its 
members through an enterprise 
based on mutual aid. The 
cooperative as a form of legally 
recognised organisation has been 
in existence for about 100 years, 
the first Cooperative Act having 
been introduced in 1904. 


Cooperatives as organisations are 
based on certain principles. These 
include: 


Voluntary membership: Membersh 
is voluntary and available without 
artificial restrictions or any social, 
political, racial or religious 
discrimination. All persons who car 
make use of its services and are 
willing to accept the responsibilitie 
of membership are to be admitted. 


Democratic system: The affairs of 
the cooperative are to be 
administered by persons elected or 
appointed in a manner agreed by t 
members, and are accountable to 
them. All members enjoy equal 
rights of voting on the principle of 
one member one vote and can 
participate in decisions affecting 
their society. 


Limited interest: Share capital 
receives a strictly limited rate of 
interest, if any. 


Equitable distribution: The 
economic 

gains arising out of the activities 
of the cooperative belong to the 
members of the society and are to 
be equitably distributed. 


Cooperative education: All 
cooperative societies should 
provide for the education of their 
nembers, officers and employees 
and the general public about the 
arinciples and techniques of 
[ooperation, both economic and 
Jemocratic. 


Mutual cooperation: In the 
nterest of their members, all 
ooperative organisations should 
ictively work with other 
Ooperatives at local, national and 
nternational levels. 

Source: Samakhya, Hyderabad, 
986 cited in PRIA, 1986). 


egistration as a cooperative in 
ndia provides the organisation 
Ne advantage of institutional 
upport in the form of earmarked 
entral and state government 
Inds. They are also eligible for 
redit facilities and tax 

xemptions under the Income Tax 
hs 
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However such support can be 
accompanied by certain 
restrictions. The Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies of the 
particular state may attempt to 
interfere and control the 
functioning of the cooperative. 


Despite its potential, in actual 
practice, the performance of 
cooperatives has been 
disappointing. One reason 
postulated is that membership has 
been heterogeneous, and 
therefore unequal. In rural areas 
particularly, powerful vested 
interests have been known to 
Manipulate the cooperatives for 
their own purposes. They have 
also been used as vote banks and 
as sources of funding for political 


- parties. Moreover, government 


regulations have often worked to 
control cooperatives on behalf of 
political groupings. 


Nevertheless, organisations like 
Astha in Rajasthan, Samakhya in 
Andhra Pradesh and SEWA in 
Gujarat have used the cooperative 
form as a tool to regulate market 
prices and increase the earnings of 
their members. They have 
suggested a number of changes in 
the laws regulating cooperatives. 
These need to be studied and 
changes brought about to make 
cooperatives more effective. 
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society 


This is the most common 
institutional framework used by 
NGOs, including those working for 
the protection of rights and 
promotion of employment of 
women workers. Organisations can 
be registered as societies under 
the Societies Registration Act of 
1860. The central Act was 
Originally drafted for the 
registration of literary, scientific 
and charitable societies. With 
subsequent amendments over a 
period of time, its usage has been 
broadened to include a number of 
other fields. There is some 
variation in the society registration 
laws from state to state. 


The society is arguably the most 
democratic form of organisation 
available. It can have a broad 
membership, which periodically 
elects a governing body for 


managing the affairs of the society. 


The governing body is accountable 
to the general body and needs to 
submit an annual report, audited 
accounts and minutes of meetings 
of the governing body to the office 
of the Charity Commissioner. 
Hence, NGOs prefer to register as 
societies. The form permits 
flexibility and ease in making 
amendments to its rules, 
regulations and bylaws. 
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A significant limitation of this form 
is that it requires the members 
who run the society tc be separate 
from the beneficiaries of the 
society’s activities. This principle 
differentiates it from membership- 
based organisations like trade 
unions and cooperatives. The 
concept of having a self-managed 
organisation by a specific group, 
such aS poor women, is in conflict 
with the requirement of having 
beneficiaries separate from the 
membership of an organisation. 
This makes the society’s 
accountability less binding to the 
beneficiaries than that of 
membership-based organisations. 


trust 


A trust can be of two types: a 
private trust, governed by the 
Indian Trust Act of 1982 ora 
public trust. The Indian Trust Act 
is extremely flexible and provides 
for minimal government 
interference and regulation. 


However, a trust is a tightly held 
organisation, and once appointed, 
the trustees cannot be changed 
easily. This could make the 
structure unresponsive to 
democratic patterns of functioning. 
Further, the trustees can not be 
full time employees or take 
salaries. If a self-managed 
Irganisation, say a women’s group 
nvolved in economic activities, 
Nants to have members on salary, 
he trust form does not allow it. 
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New Books 
from 
Orient Longman 


The Vedic People: Their History and Geography 

Rajesh Kochhar 

An unusual interdisciplinary study, culled from a variety of fields—linguistics and literature, 
natural history, archaeology, technology, geomorphology and astronomy—the author, an 
astrophysicist, presents a fascinating study of the Rigvedic people, their chronology and 
geographical location. 


ISBN 81 250 1384 9 Rs 425.00 


Muslim Friends: Their Faith and Feeling 
Roland E Miller 


The primary purpose of this study is to enables non-Muslims to understand Islam more 
easily, and to help foster amity between Muslims and non-Muslims. This book aims to 
make Islamic reality more accessible to the general public, by presenting Islam imagina- 
tively from a Muslim perspective. 


ISBN 81 250 1851 4 Rs 375.00 


Securing India’s Future in the New Millennium 
Brahma Chellaney (ed.) 


This is the first comprehensive study of the different facets of India’s national security, it 
looks ahead at the challenges of the coming years. This study covers the whole of 
defence-related issues, including classical military instruments, as well as new and > 
emerging instruments. It studies proxy and covert war, including subversion, terrorism and 
the Kargil land grab. 


ISBN 81 250 1721 6 Rs 700.00 - 
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iabout stri vividha 


aS stri vividha 2000 is a 

women’s resource fair 
bringing together women’s 
groups searching for sustainable 
options. This fair is a part of the 
IXth National Conference on 
Women’s Studies in Hyderabad, 
January 2000 held by the Indian 
Association for Women’s 
Studies. The fair has been made 
possible with financial support 
from UNIFEM. 


<omet Media Foundation has 
9€€N involved in doing 
2>ducational resource fairs since 
L997, stri vividha 2000 being 
he seventh such event. The fair 
ormat with its possibilities for 
nultiple simultaneous open- 
nded encounters provides for 
urality and dialogue. In this 
ormat, visitors can structure 
he learning experience for 
hemselves. They can visit the 
talls in a sequence guided by 
heir own interests, spending as 
iuch at a place as they want, 
sarning interactively. They can 
ake home a craft object or a 
ook, reiterating their learning 

t the fair every time they use 


fe have realised that the 
opular reach of a fair is much 
ider than other traditional 
ructured intellectual activities. 
ith each such event our belief 
the potential of fairs as a 
mMmMunication medium has 

en reinforced. 


stri vividha 2000 hopes to bring 
the women’s issues into the public 
arena, and work as a bridge 
between the people of Hyderabad 
and the conference, 


stri vividha features: 


literature related to women’s 
studies and movements. Women’s 
documentation centres and 
publishing houses from all over 
the country are displaying their 
publications. Added features: a 
selection of children’s books and 
learning toys and a selection of 
overseas publications on women’s 
issues. 


products made by women’s 
groups and other collectives 
striving to generate livelihoods for 
self-reliance of women. They are 
displaying and selling their 
products, and meeting visitors to 
Share their work, issues and 
Organisational experience. 


a photo exhibition on the theme 
women at work, 


a film festival entitled women in 
focus exploring South Asian 
women’s experiences 


the platform café, the interactive 
hub of the fair, serving food made 
by women’s groups. This space 
will also feature short programmes 
of street theatre and mime 
performances, book releases and 
poetry readings. 


Devasmita Menon 
for the Comet Media Foundation 
team 
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organised by Comet Media Foundation 
on the occasion of the IXth National 
Conference on Women’s Studies, 
Hyderabad, held by the Indian 
Association for Women’s Studies, 
January 2000 


We are grateful to Asmita for all their 
support to the stri vividha fair. 


Kamla Bhasin leads delegates in song at 
stri vividha 1998, VIIIth National Confer- 
ence on Women’s Studies, Pune 
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fair coordination: Devasmita Menon 
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graphic design: Amir Rizvi 
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Hyderabad coordination: Anjana 
Anand and Mita Noria 


assistance: P.N.Yadav, S.B.Jadav, 
Umesh Ipte, Jaswanti Solanki, 
Gayatree Oak, Salil Badodekar 
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